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Slump Hits 51 Job 


Ai 


Rail Strike 
Prohibited 


In Canada 


Ottawa, Canada — Canadian 
railroad workers have been de- 


right to strike and have been or- 
dered by the authorities to work 
under a wage freeze for the next 
five months. 

Hours before:a strike deadline 
the Conservative government 
pushed through legislation sus- 
pending the right to strike until 
May 15. 

The government wage freeze 
came in the face of a recommen- 
dation by a conciliation board for 
a 14-cent increase in a two-year 
contract — a recommendation 
which the unions accepted but 
management rejected. 

Frank H. Hall, chairman of the 
joint negotiating committee of 17 
non-operating unions representing 
110,000 workers, said the unions 
would obey the law. But he warned 
that there could be “no meaning- 
ful megotiations” with the rail- 
roads during the life of the special 
act passed by Parliament. 

The May 15 deadline in the spe- 
™ cial legislation is timed to follow the 
fm report of a Royal Commission 
me which is probing Canada’s trans- 
portation problems. 


25 Cents Asked 

The non-operating rail unions, 
arguing that their wage rates had 
fallen steadily behind those paid in 
the durable goods industry, had 
sought an increase of 25 cents an 
hour. After the railroads rejected 
the 14-cent recommendation of the 
government-appointed conciliation 
board, the workers voted 92 per- 
cent for a strike. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Court Rules 


Verbal Pact 
Binds Sears 


Seattle—A federal court has 
Tuled that Sears Roebuck & Co. 


with the Retail Clerks and must 
submit a dispute over wage in- 
creases and union security provi- 
sions of the contract to arbitration. 
U.S. District Judge Paul Boldt 
handed down the arbitration-order. 
The Retail Clerks hailed the ruling 
as “another victory over Sears’ anti- 
union policies.” ; 
_ This year Sears, for the first time 
in 20 years, refused to put into 
effect wages and working condi- 
ons agreed to by other Seattle re- 
tail stores. The union sued, claim- 
ing Sears was part of a multi-em- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


prived by their government of the | ; 


Passage of the no-strike legisla-| 


here is bound by a verbal contract] ° 


Kennedy Spurs 


GOV. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF of Connecticut, left, slated to be 


Secretary of Health, Education & Welfare in the Kennedy cabinet, 
meets with outgoing HEW Sec. Arthur S. Flemming at a luncheon 


conference in Washington. 


Labor’s Task ‘Has Just Begun: 


Legislative Drive 


Urged by Meany 


The decision of the American voters in electing John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy as the nation’s 35th President “must be translated into 
legislative action in 1961,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has 


declared. 


Meany, in a signed editorial appearing in the December issue 


of the AFL-CIO American Feder- 
ationist, declared he was “reason- 
ably confident” that the program 
for national progress contained in 
the Democratic platform and sup- 
ported by Kennedy “will be favor- 
ably received by the new Congress.” 


Labor Support Asked 

The AFL-CIO president called 
on the 13.5-million-member trade 
union movement to work actively 
in support of the legislative goals 
contained in the platform. He 
added: 

“If we do, I feel sure the No- 
vember victory will become a 
continuing triumph, not just for 
the labor movement, but for all 
America.” 

Meany said that the trade union 
movement could take “modest 
pride” in the outcome of the elec- 
tion, “despite the closeness of the 
vote,” because there was “reason 
to believe that our pre-election 
registration campaign qualified 
many of the new voters whose 
influence was decisive in a number 
of crucial areas.” 

But, he warned organized labor, 
“we cannot waste time in self- 
congratulation. Our task is not 


lover; it has just begun.” 


The trade union movement, 
Meany said, took part in the 1960 


Lelection campaign “on the basis 


of a program ... which the Dem- 
ocratic platform and the Democratic 
candidates generally adopted, but 
which the Republican platform and 
the Republican candidates generally 
rejected.” 

He said the program—“de- 
signed to end the economic stag- 
nation our country has suffered 
for seven years ... in which our 
rate of economic growth was cut 
in half and our ‘normal’ rate of 
unemployment doubled” — was 
designed to meet the nation’s 
needs in such fields as housing, 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Task Force 
To Draft 


Program 


By Willard Shelton 


A special committee to draft a 
major federal program to aid de- 
pressed areas has been named by 
Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy with 
the assurance that the subject will 
be high on the legislative prefer- 
ence list of the new Administra- 
tion. 

As Kennedy met for the first 
time since the election with Pres. 
Eisenhower and otherwise con- 
tinued preparation for the change- 
|over when he is inaugurated, Sen. 
| Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill) was ap- 
| pointed chairman of the 10-member 
committee on areas with chronic 
joblessness and economic distress 
and Myer Feldman, Kennedy’s own 
legislative aide in the Senate, was 
named staff secretary. 


The committee was announced 
just twe days before a Labor 
Dept. report revealed a sharp 
jump in the number of major 
employment areas with jobless- 
ness ranging above 6 percent. 


Its membership of industrialists, 
union Officials, legislators and others 
is drawn largely from West Vir- 
ginia, but Kennedy made it plain 
that the program it produces is to 
be applicable to all areas suffering 
from heavy unemployment. 


Cabinet Members Named 


Meanwhile, in addition to having 
a long private conversation at the 
White House with Eisenhower, 
Kennedy continued the process of 
building his top-ranking official 
family by announcing two more 
cabinet members and a director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, who at 
once began conversations with 
comparable officials of the outgo- 
ing Administration. 

@ Rep. Stewart L. Udall of Ari- 
zona, rated as one of the ablest 
younger liberals in the House and 
an early Kennedy supporter for the 
Democratic nomination, was an- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
ERIODICAL 


Production 
Cutbacks 
Take Toll 


By Saul Miller 


One-third of the nation’s 150 
major industrial areas were suf- 
fering from substantial unem- 
ployment last month as cutbacks 
in manufacturing made their im- 
pact across the nation. 


The Labor Dept. reported that 
unemployment increased “to 
some extent” in three-fifths of 
the areas, adding nine major 
locations to the list of those with 6 
percent or more of the work force 
unemployed. 

The bi-monthly report showed 
51 areas with substantial unem- 
ployment compared to 42 in Sep- 


‘tember 1960 and 32 in November 


1959. Two years ago during the 
recession there were 83 such areas. 


‘ Jobless Rise in 1960 


The progressive rise in unem- 
ployment in major industrial areas 
in 1960 is revealed by the depart- 
ment’s reports showing a low of 31 
in January with a rise to 33, 35, 
37, 42 and 51 in subsequent two- 
month periods. The total of 31 
substantial unemployment areas in 
January 1960 was the lowest since 
November 1957. 

Earlier in November, the La- 
bor Dept. reported that the na- 
tional unemployment rate had 
jumped to 6.4 percent for Octo- 
ber, the third highest October 
rate in 15 years. Actual unem- 
ployment was reported as 3.6 
million. 

The November report showed an 
increase also in unemployment in 
the smaller job markets with a net 
jump of 7 to a total of 123. In 
November 1959 the total for small 
areas with 6 percent or more un- 
employment was 112. 

The smaller areas have followed 
a pattern similar to the larger areas 
since the first of the year, with a 
January report of 107 and a rise to 
116 two months ago. 


The Labor Dept.’s report said 
that the latest survey “showed the 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Economic Slowdown in U.S., Canada 


Weakens Foreign Aid, ICFTU Says 


Brussels, Belgium—The slowdown of economic growth in industrial countries and “the persistence 
of considerable unemployment in North America,” meaning the U.S. and Canada, is endangering the 
future of assistance to underdeveloped areas of the world, the executive board of the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has warned. 


In a resolution, the board called 
for: : 

@ Increased efforts to foster in- 
ternational ‘economic cooperation 
and lowering of barriers to inter- 
national trade. 


@ International agreements to 


stabilize markets of primary prod- 


ucts, which are what most African 
and Asian countries depend on for 
their income. 

@ Increased financial and tech- 
nical aid to developing countries. 
International balance of payments 
difficulties which arise in industrial 


countries should be met by “inter- 
nal adjustmenrtts,..but should not 
lead to reductions in assistance to 
developing countries.” 
In addition, the ICFTU praised 
United Nations activities in the 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1960 


A FAREWELL SALUTE to George V. Allen on his retirement as U.S. Information A 


ze $2 


gency director 


was paid by agency employes who are members of Government Employes’ Lodge 1812. The picture 
shows, seated left to right: Stella Omohundro, Allen and Harold Cohen; standing, Lodge Pres. Bernard 
Wiesman, USIA Personnel Dir. W. H. Weathersby, Anthony Carlisle, Eugene Corkery, and USIA Asst. 


Dir. Edwin Deckard. 


Oil Workers Schedule 
600 Bargaining Talks 


Denver—The Oil, Chemical & 


Atomic Workers union has called 


for simultaneous bargaining on some 600 expiring contracts in the 
oil industry during the week of Dec. 19-23, a period designated by 
the union as “Collective Bargaining Week.” 

The contract goal is the 18-cent-an-hour general pay raise pro- 


posed by the OCAW’s bargaining‘ 
policy committee after a series of 
regional conferences earlier this 
year. These conferences were at- 
tended by delegates representing the 
union’s 90,000 members in the oil 
industry. 

OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight de- 
clared, in explaining the purpose of 
the simultaneous negotiating ses- 
sions: 


No Witch-Hunt 
On L-G Act, 
Official Says 


Boston—“Honest union officers 
will not be penalized for honest 
mistakes,” Commissioner John L. 
Holcombe of the Labor Dept.’s Bu- 
reau of Labor-Management Reports 
told a labor law conference here. 

In an address before the Second 
annual Conference on Labor-Man- 
agement Law at Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Holcombe said the bureau 
had a “wholehearted desire to pro- 
mote voluntary compliance” with 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. A signif- 
icant portion of the bureau’s pro- 
gram, he said, is aimed at offering 
technical assistance to the organi- 
zations affected by the new law. 

He added that “it would be a 
disservice to the labor movement 
and the nation to discourage 
people from assuming union of- 
fices because of fear of fines or 
imprisonment for minor and un- 
intentional reporting mistakes. 

“The average, dedicated local 
union officer,’ Holcombe  con- 
tinued, “must be reassured that 
there are no penalties for honest 
mistakes. A union officer will be 
penalized only for willful violations. 
Criminal penalties apply to making 
a false statement in a required re- 
port, knowing it to be false, or will- 
fully concealing, withholding, or 
destroying books, records, reports, 
or statements which must be kept.” 

In describing the bureau’s inves- 
tigative policies, he said there 
would be no “witch ‘hunts or fish- 
ing expeditions.” However, he 
said, “while we stress cooperation, 
we will not compromise our duty 
to weed out and punish those few 
who intentionally and_ willfully 


oo 


“We want every oil company at 
the bargaining table at one time. 
We want them to know that oil 
workers are united behind this drive 
for 18-cent-an-hour general in- 
creases, and we want to give them 
a chance to act—singly or collec- 
tively—on this request without the 
need for waiting for the other com- 
panies or otherwise passing the 
buck.” 

Several oil companies have of- 
fered a 5 percent wage increase 
in a two-year contract, which 
Knight described as “the first 
signs of movement in negotia- 
tions.” 


The 5 percent proposed raise 
would average about 14.5 cents an 
hour but would freeze wages during 
the period of the contract. The 
union, in addition to asking a high- 
er across-the-board increase, wants 
a reopener on wages within one 
year. 

The union said the average 
straight-time wage in the oil refin- 
ing, pipeline, production and mar- 
keting industry is currently $2.83 
an hour. 


special committee to prepare a 


Harry S. O’Brien, and Sec.-Treas. 
Henry J. Breen. 

Glenn Iverson was elected tech- 
nical vice president succeeding 
Boyd S. Moore of Montreal. Moore 
has returned to his flying post with 
Trans Canada Air Lines, but agreed 
to accept a consultant position as 
technical assistant to the president. 
Don Byrne joined the FEIA staff as 
a full-time employe rather than a 
consultant in public relations. 

Standard Training Sought 

Oscar Bakke, director of the Bu- 
reau of Flight Standards of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, addressed 
the final session. 

Delegates agreed that a special 
committee should prepare a*stand- 


violate the law.” 


ard training program as the basis 


TV Contracts 


Hike Pay for 
Performers 


Hoilywood—tThe first joint nego- 
tiations in history by the Screen 
Actors Guild and the Television 
and Radio Artists with employers 
of television performers and an- 
nouncers have resulted in an agree- 
ment providing substantial wage in- 
creases for more than 20,000 in- 
dustry workers. 

The agreement contains a new 
basis for calculating payments for 
all performers in TV commercials, 
the unions said. The new formula 
regulates payments not only on the 
number of times a commercial is 
used but also on the number of 
viewers, in units of millions or half- 
millions. 

The SAG national board of di- 
rectors approved the new terms 
unanimously and directed that they 
be submitted to 14,000 members 
in a nation-wide secret mail refer- 
endum. The AFTRA national 
board, meeting in New York, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, voted to 
recommend approval at local mem- 
bership meetings. AFTRA also 
represents about 14,000 industry 
workers. Some workers are mem- 
bers of both unions. 

Bargaining talks had been held 
by the two unions with the Colum- 
bia, National, American, and Mu- 
tual broadcasting systems, and with 


TV producers and agencies. 


Flight Engineers Seek 


Airline Training Plan 


New York—The Flight Engineers re-elected all officers except 
one at their annual meeting here, and authorized appointment of a 


standard flight engineer training 


program to be used in future negotiations with the airlines. 
Chosen for another term were Pres. Ronald A. Brown, Vice Pres. 


'for future contract negotiations. 

“It has become apparent,” the 
Officers said, “that the only way 
we are ever going to get compe- 
tent training programs on the air- 
lines is to negotiate them ... 
since the companies, in the in- 
terest of dividends, will give as 
little training as they can get away 
with.” 

The union reported it has paid 
expenses of 13 flight engineers as- 
signed to assist civil aeronautics 
teams investigating 10 airline acci- 
dents in the first 10 months of this 
year. The 13 are among the 110 
specialists that FEIA will offer to 
send anywhere in the world to help 
find the -cause of accidents, the 


union said. 


to the pronouncements of this 


AFL-CIO Assails Doctrine: 


\‘Brown-Olds’ Policy 
Reaches High Court 


The AFL-CIO has asked the U.S. Supreme Court to overturn the 
=| “Brown-Olds” formula for punitive reimbursement of dues and fees 

in cases where the National Labor Relations Board determines union 
security or hiring hall agreements are illegal. 

In an amicus curiae brief filed with the court, the AFL-CIO 


urged the high tribunal to reverse® 
a U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals} 
which has upheld the formula in 
a case involving a local of the 
Carpenters Union. 


The brief noted that eight ap- 
peals courts have had an oppor- 
tunity to pass on the remedy. 
Six have flatly rejected it and 
another has ordered only partial 
enforcement. The eighth case is 
the one currently before the high 
tribunal. 


The Brown-Olds formula, stem- 
ming from a case involving a com- 
pany of that name in 1956, in terms 
of its underlying assumptions and 
its actual application “is opposed 
to reason, to history, to empirical 
data, to congressional policy and 


court,” the brief declared. 
Based on False Assumption 

The formula is based, said AFL- 
CIO General Counsel J. Albert 
Woll, Associate General Counsel 
Thomas E. Harris and Theodore 
J. St. Antoine, on the NLRB’s as- 
sumption “that workers would not 
join unions but for the existence of 
union security arrangements, a 
proposition plainly at variance with 
history and recent empirical data.” 

The board’s “inevitable coercion” 
doctrine, the brief added, has been 
insulated “from any contact with 
the disturbing world of reality” by 
board actions refusing to consider 
evidence “which would contradict 
factually the conclusions reached 
through its unreasonable infer- 
ences.” 

The application of the remedy 
of a mass refund of dues and 


fees, the AFL-CIO lawyers ar- 
gued, is an “abuse of the board’s 
discretion to frame appropriate 
orders,” with a “mechanical for- 
mula” substituted for an informed 
approach to the complexities of 
labor-management relations. 

The remedy, the brief added “is 
essentially punitive rather than 
remedial” and is applied in terms 
of a “meat axe” or a “big stick” — 
these terms being used by NLRB 
personnel. 


Rejected in 6 Courts 
In every one of the six circuit 
courts where the formula has been 
“assayed in its pure form,” the 
lawyers said, “unalloyed with mis- 
conceptions about its scope or with 
other extraneous considerations, the 
board’s doctrine has been rejected.” 
The brief noted that as of Aug. 
1, 1959, nine months after the 
NLRB undertook “full utilization” 
of the formula, a mass reimburse- 
ments remedy had been applied in 
about 30 final orders issued by the 
board. A survey of 11 of these 
awards, the brief declared, showed 
two awards of funds substantially 
greater than the union treasury in- 
volved, three approximately equa! 
to the treasury, five substantially 
smaller than the treasury and one 

of an insignificant amount. 
“Nothing could more effec- 
tively destroy the balance of 
bargaining power,” the brief said, 
“than the continued applications 
of this pernicious board doctrine 
which could easily strip of finan- 
cial resources or drive deeply into 
debt nearly half the unions ik 

affects.” 


Wage, Pension Gains 
Avert Potters’ Strike 


East Liverpool, O.—Wage conference committees of the Potters 


have ratified and signed new two-year agreements improving wages 


and conditions of 5,000 workers at nine general ware plants and 
2,000 workers at five chinaware plants. 


The pottery agreement was reached just before a strike deadline. 


first pension plan in that portion of 
the industry. 

Union Pres. E. L. Wheatley said 
five manufacturers agreed to pay 
1.5 cents per dozen into a pension 
fund for all chinaware shipped as 
of Jan. 1, 1961; to pay $9.67 per 
month per employe into a health 
and welfare fund into which em- 
ployers and union members for- 
merly paid $3.19 each per month; 
to pay an additional 3 cents an hour 
in wages as of Dec. 1, 1961; to add 
Thanksgiving to the list of holidays, 

The employers are Sterling 
China-Wellsville China Co. at 
Wellsville, O.; Mayer China Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; Buffalo China 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Walker China 
Co., Bedford, O.; and Jackson 
China Co., Falls Creek, Pa. 

The other agreement, with the 
U.S. Potters Association, provides 
a 3-cent wage increase as of Dec. 1, 
1961; improvements in the health 
and welfare plan; and clarification 
of seniority clauses. 


It covers workers of the Hall 
China Co. here; Harker Pottery 
Co., Chester, W. Va.; Edwin M. 
Knowles China Co. and Homer 
Laughlin China Co., both of 
Newell, W. Va.; French-Saxon 
China Co. and Royal China Co., 
Sebring, O.; Salem China Co., Sa- 
lem, O.; Taylor, Smith & Taylor 
Pottery Co., Chester, W. Va.; and 
the Canonsburg Pottery Co., Can- 


onsburg, Pa. 


The chinaware pact provides the® 


Pajama Plant 
In Mississippi 
Votes Union 


West Point, Miss.—The Clothing 
Workers have broken through a 
hostile and anti-union tradition of 
this northeastern Mississippi town 
to win a National Labor Relations 
Board election and _ bargaining 
rights for 300 employes of the 
Knickerbocker Mfg. Co., makers 
of men’s pajamas. 


The victory—by a 157-to-131 
vote—came on the union’s third 
try at organizing the plant. A 
nucleus of union supporters in 
the plant “never gave up” despite 
two election defeats, the ACWA 


ACWA Vice Pres. Gladys Dicka- 
son, co-director of the union's 
Southern Organizing Dept., said a 
major factor in offsetting anti- 
union propaganda in the commu- 
nity was a letter written to Knicker- 
bocker employes by officers of 
ACWA Local 307 in Booneville, 
Ind., whose employer is associated 
with the owners of the Mississippi 
plant. The letter described the bene- 
fits, Local 307 members have re- 
ceived through organization. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1960 


AFL-CIO Researchers Report: 


Wage Incentive Programs 
Losing Ground in Industry 


So-called wage incentive plans—under which wages are geared to either individual or group pro- 
duction—are losing favor with both workers and management, according to the AFL-CIO Dept. 


of Research. 


The department’s monthly publication, Collective Bargaining Report, notes in its November issue 
has declined from a post-World 


that the use of wage incentives 


War II high despite the active 


efforts of some management con- 
sultant firms to “sell” piece rate or 
bonus systems as a means of boost- 
ing production. 

The research publication re- 
ports that unions in several in- 
dustries have been able to elimi- 
nate incentive systems through 
collective bargaining and substi- 
tute an hourly wage structure 
which provided fatter pay enve- 
lopes for all workers, including 
those who had been receiving the 
top rates of incentive pay. 


Follow-up studies have shown 
that productivity did not drop as 
a result of the changeover and that 
management fears. proved largely 
unfounded. 

Most Workers on Straight Pay 

Based on Labor Dept. surveys, 
the Dept. of Research estimates 
that only one-fourth of production 
workers are presently under a wage 
incentive plan. In non-manufac- 
turing fields; AFL-CIO experts es- 
timate that fewer than 10 percent 
of workers are under an incentive 
system, even considering commis- 
sions on sales as a form of incen- 
tives. 

Careful policing of contracts by 
unions in industries which have 
traditionally been under incentive 


either management’s objective of 


systems has minimized abuses. The 


Conservative Coalition 


Kills Ohio Jobless Aid 


Columbus—A coalition of Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats has killed a Democratic proposal to allow jobless workers to 
draw a maximum of 39 weeks of unemployment compensation in- 
stead of the present limit of 26 weeks. 

The Ohio legislature met in special session, called by Gov. Michael 


= 


overall experience, however, has 
been that incentive programs gen- 
erally have fallen short of meeting 


increasing production or the work- 
ers’ goal of higher pay. 

Still another factor tending to 
downgrade the use of incentive 
systems the AFL-CIO publica- 
tion points out, is the advance in 
technology in which the pace of 
production is set largely by the 
capacity of the machine. 

Collective Bargaining Report 
points out that “where output de- 
pends on machines rather than on 
worker effort, there is little room 
for wage incentives for the work- 
era: 

Spurt During War 

The big spurt in wage incentive 
systems came during World War 
II, the publication notes. “During 
the period of wartime wage con- 
trol, unions frequently cooperated 
in the installation of an incentive 
program as a means of obtaining 
increased wages. Government 
agencies also encouraged incentive 
programs in the belief that they 
would contribute to needed in- 
creases in wartime production.” 

In practice, there is no evi- 
dence that incentive systems bring 
higher wages than regular hourly 


V. DiSalle (D), to act in the face of 
continuing unemployment and ex- 
hausted benefits. The governor at 
a joint session of the House and 
Senate made an impassioned plea to 
the legislators to help the jobless 
and not to let politics color their 
judgment. 

Presented first as an emergency 
measure in the Senate, it needed 
22 votes for passage, got the votes 
of 20 Democrats, was opposed by 
11 Republicans. 

The Democrats then submitted 
the bill as a regular measure, to take 
effect 90 days after signature by the 
governor. It passed the Senate, 
18-13, but lost in the House, 68-59. 
A constitutional majority of 70 was 
required in the lower chamber. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Elmer F, 


Final Rites Held 
For Mrs. Haywood 


Taylorville, I!.—Funeral services 
were held at St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church here for Mrs. Kate Hay- 
wood, widow of Allan S. Haywood, 
executive vice president of the for- 
mer CIO at the time of his death 
in February 1953. 

Mrs. Haywood died Nov. 22 at 
the age of 69 at St. Vincent’s Me- 
morial Hospital—where an operat- 
ing room had been donated by the 
ClO in memory of her husband. 

Burial was in the Oak Hill ceme- 
tery where Allan Haywood is in- 
terred—a cemetery dominated by 
the life-size statue of a coal miner, 
an early martyr of the Mine Work- 
ers, the union Haywood joined 
when he came from England to 
work in the Illinois coal mines in 
1906. He and the former Kate 
Dewsnap were married in 1909. 

Survivors include a son, Albert 
Haywood, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Kathleen Lusk. 


Cope said primary responsibility 
for the defeat rests with the Re- 
publicans. With a “few praise- 
worthy exceptions,” GOP mem- 
bers ‘‘voted overwhelmingly 
against all efforts to help the job- 
less,” Cope asserted. A minimum 
of support from them would, he 
said, have meant “badly-needed 
aid” to thousands of worker 
families. 

Labor will make another attempt, 
when the regular legislative ses- 
sion begins in January, to have the 
benefit period extended permanently 
from 26 to 39 weeks. Democrats 
had a majority in the last session, 
will be in the minority in the coming 
session. 

The latest state report shows 141,- 
642 jobless workers receiving com- 
pensation, with 27,245 additional 
workers filling new claims. So far 
this year, 59,285 Ohio workers 
have been dropped from the com- 
pensation rolls. 7 

At the current rate of exhaus- 
tions, an estimated 10,000 more. 
workers will be dropped from the 


pay scales in comparable indus- 
tries or plants. The Dept. of 
Research notes that wage incen- | 
tives are less common in the 
Pacific Coast area than any other 
region. The West Coast is also 
the area in which worker earnings 
tend to be the highest. 
Management, too, has found that | 
incentive plans breed their own set | 
of problems. A _ substantial per- 
centage of companies ‘surveyed re- 
ported that waste was greater under 
incentive systems, that quality de- 
teriorated and the number of griev- 
ances increased. 
To emphasize that incentives can 
be bargained out of a contract 
without loss of pay to workers, 
Collective Bargaining Report pre- 
sents two “case studies.” 
Plan ‘Bargained Out’ 


One, in the paper converting 
industry, involves a company with 
several thousand workers in seven 
plants in four states. A long-stand- 
ing incentive plan was “bargained 
out” nearly five years ago. The 
agreement provided that the aver- 
age hourly incentive earning for 
each wage group was made the 
straight hourly rate, which would 
be raised by an 8-cent general 
wage increase. Workers below the 
new base rates were brought up to 
the level and workers above the 
rate were guaranteed the rate they 
had been earning plus the 8-cent 
increase. It was felt that normal 
job transfers, quits, promotions and 
retirements would in time eliminate 
the differentials. 

Careful follow-up surveys 
showed: 

@ No decrease in production. 

@ Less feeling of “pressure” to 
produce. 

© A significant decrease in 
grievances and improved relations 
with supervisors. 

@ Less friction between workers 
and less complicated bargaining 
problems. 

After five years, neither the un- 
ion nor management regrets the 
change. 

The other case study deals with 
the potash mining negotiations 
early this year in the Carlsbad, 
N. M., area in which five AFL-CIO 
unions were involved in negotia- 
tions with six companies, each with 
its own incentive system. Some 
workers were receiving up to 30 
cents an hour less than employes 
of other companies doing similar 
work. 

Again, inclusion of a_ general 
wage increase and protection 
against loss of earnings brought 
about an agreement after long and 
complicated bargaining. 

The Dept. of Research publi- 
cation reports that after six 
months under an hourly pay sys- 
tem “production has remained 
high .. . workers and manage- 


| 


insurance rolls in January. 


‘(Continued from Page 1) 
tion came just 12 hours before the 
Dec. 3 strike deadline. 

Conservative Party Premier John 
Diefenbaker tried to defend his gov- 
ernment’s action in a national tele- 
vision appearance in which he 
agreed that the right to strike was 
inherent to democracy and insisted 
the rail workers were not being 
deprived of that right. 


Canadian Labor Congress Pres. 


Claude Jodoin in a public address — 


public education. 
It is for this reason that “it is 


founder and first president of the 
American Federation of Labor,” 
said Marvin Brickson, executive 
secretary of the Madison Federation 
of Labor. 

Some 250 persons attended the 
dedication of the new school, which 
opened in early October for nearly 
500 students. When additions are 
completed, the school will operate 
as an elementary and junior high 
school. 

Brickson presented to the 
school a portrait of Gompers 
which had hung in the former 
Labor Temple here from 1921. 
The federation had the picture 


THE SAMUEL GOMPERS SCHOOL, a new 

junior high school in Madison, Wis., was the scene of this presenta- 
tion of a portrait of the school’s namesake. 
right, holding picture), executive secretary of the Madison Federa- 
tion of Labor, made the presentation to School Supt. Philip Falk, left. 


Samuel Gompers School 
Dedicated at Madison 


Madison, Wis.—The new Samuel Gompers School has been dedi- 
cated here, honoring a labor pioneer whose formal education was 
cut short at the age of 10 and who became an ardent advocate of 


building should be named after the? 


reframed and added a_ bronze 


whose union has 25,000 members, 
will head the 10-member commit- 
tee scheduled to meet Jan. 3, 1961, 
and “to remain in session until a 
merger agreement is reached.” 
Last spring, NPTA members 
turned down in a referendum a 
proposal for merger with the Let- 
ter Carriers which had been strongly 
supported by Nagle. The union’s 
convention this summer, however, 
directed the NPTA’s board to con- 
tinue to seek unity among postal 
organizations. 
If negotiations between the two 
AFL-CIO affiliates are success- 
ful, the result could be a three- 


ment seem to be well satisfied.” 


challenged the Prime Minister’s 
statements. “Mr. Diefenbaker is 
not telling the railway workers 
they can’t strike,” he said. “Oh, 
no, he’s telling them you can’t 
strike now, maybe some time in 
the future but not now.” 


The Liberal Party, the official op- 
position in Parliament, fought the 
Conservative Party’s proposals but 
representatives. of the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation, who 


way merger in 1961. The Post 


Canada Prohibits Railroad Strike, 
Imposes Five-Month Wage Freeze 


have labor backing with one re- 
cently-elected New Party member, 
recalled that in 1950 the Liberals 
in power were faced by a similar 
situation and forced compulsory 
arbitration on the rail employers. 

Some political observers saw 
the government’s action as giving 
new impetus to the drive for a 
third party in Canada. Labor 
support for the New Party— 
which now unofficiaily carries 
that name—is growing rapidly. 


elementary and 


Marvin Brickson (at 


fitting 
plaque so it would make an ap- 
propriate gift for the school. 
Alexander (“Scotty”) Younger of 
Carpenters’ Local 314, a longtime 
member of the school board, ac- 
cepted the gift for the board. 


Brickson, in a brief talk, de- 
scribed Gompers’ early hardships 
and Jater achievements. Gompers, 
he recounted, was born in England 
and was brought to America at the 
age of 13. His schooling ended out 
of economic necessity at the age 
of 10 and, even while helping to 
build the Cigar Makers union and 
the AFL, he continued his own 
learning and strongly supported 
public education. 


and proper that a school 


Postal Unions Name 
Merger Committee 


Two unions of postal workers—the Post Office Clerks and the 
Postal Transport Association—have set up a committee to seck 
agreement on merger, an action they predict will pave the way for 
a union recognition law for federal employes. 

Pres. E. C. Hallbeck of the 100,000-member Post Office Clerks 
and NPTA Pres. Paul A. Nagle, 


Office Clerks and the unaffiliated 
35,000-member United National 
Association of Post Office Crafts- 
men already have signed a merg- 
er agreement, subject to ratifi- 
cation by UNAPOC members in 
a referendum set for January. 

Meanwhile the Post Office Clerks 
announced that the executive board 
of the United Postal Workers union 
in Boston has unanimously ap- 
proved affiliation with the postal 
clerks, subject to membership rati- 
fication next month. 

The 800-member local originally 
was affiliated with the Government 
& Civic Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee of the former CIO and is 
now a part of the State, County & 
Municipal Employes. The SCME 
has made it clear that it has no 
objection to affiliation of the group 
with an AFL-CIO postal union. 

In their joint statement announc- 
ing appointment of a merger com- 
mittee, Hallbeck and Nagle pointed 
out that “a major objective of fed- 
eral employes has been enactment 
of labor-management legislation to 
provide for recognition by the gov- 
ernment of employe unions as the 
bargaining agents for their mem- 
bers.” ' 

They asserted that the “multi- 
plicity of organizations claiming to 
represent sizable segments of fed- 
eral employes” has been a major 


factor in blocking such legislation. 
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Fifth Birthday 


i gery PAST WEEK the AFL-CIO marked its fifth birthday on 
the figurative eve of a major change in the national political 
climate. 

On Dee. 5, 1955, when the federation was born in the historic 
merger in New York City*of the AFL and CIO, the political climate 
was at the best unpromising for the accomplishment of the labor 
movement's goals. 


The national Administration was in the hands of the conserva- 
tives. The country had been shaken by the recession of 1954-55. 
There was an almost complete lack of leadership for legislation 
to promote economic growth, to meet the acute needs of the na- 
tion in the critical social and welfare areas, 


In addition, there were within the Administration and in Congress 
anti-labor forces who were mobilizing to weaken and destroy the 
united trade union movement. 

Since 1955 the AFL-CIO has weathered political attacks, eco- 
nomic recessions, legislative assaults and a sustained industrial cam- 
paign designed to weaken its affiliated unions. 

But in the past five years the labor movement has progressed in 
the political area against strong odds, helping to maintain and ex- 
pand the liberal bloc in Congress in 1956 and 1958, and this year 
aiding in the victory of Pres.-elect Kennedy. 

The changing character of American industry, marked by a faster 
pace toward automation and technological changes and the growth 
in the size of the labor force, has brought new problems for the 
trade union movement. 


As it enters its sixth year the AFL-CIO is a strong, going or- 
ganization despite the increasing bitterness of the anti-labor at- 
tacks and the internal stresses and strains as it strives to blend 
into fuller cooperation the various elements that make up the na- 
tional labor center. 


The incoming Kennedy Administration holds the promise of a 
new era in American life, an era in which many of the goals and 
aspirations of the merged labor movement may come to fruition. 


Aetion=At Last 


HE BASIC ANTAGONISM of the outgoing Eisenhower Ad- 

ministration to an aid-for-depressed-areas program and its gen- 
erally conservative and restrictive economic policies have contrib- 
uted to dangerously spreading unemployment. 

The Labor Dept.’s latest report showing more than one-third of 
the nation’s major job areas with unemployment exceeding 6 percent 
is a direct reflection of the lack of positive action when the number 
of chronically depressed areas was at a lower level. 


Pres. Eisenhower's veto of depressed area aid bills in 1958 and 
1960 allowed these economic ills to go untreated. Now they 
have become aggravated and have spread. 


Pres.-elect Kennedy, who showed a deep awareness of the prob- 
lem during his campaign, has moved quickly to get the machinery 
moving for congressional approval of a program to aid chronically 
distressed areas. His special committee headed by Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas (D-Ill.), an author of the Eisenhower-vetoed legislation, is 
intimately acquainted with the facts and should move just as quickly 
toward some long overdue action. 
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‘Work: for All:’ 


Beirne Cites Need for Creation 
Of Federal Automation Bureau 


The following is excerpted from an address 
by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Joseph A. Beirne, 
president of the Communications Workers, to 
the 1960 Southeastern Conference on Current 
Trends in Collective Bargaining at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee: 


HE CREATION of a Federal Bureau of 

Automation would contribute to establishment 
of a proper climate within which we could all bet- 
ter face up to the problems created by automation. 
I see this Bureau, among other things, acting as 
a clearing house for knowledge and insight into 
the kinds of problems which exist and examina- 
tion of possible solutions, as well as considering 
public polities which might be necessary to meet 
special situations. . 

It would not seem unreasonable that such a 
bureau would offer the suggestion that in certain 
industries the transfer and retraining commitment 
could not be handled by existing companies and 
could best be handled by some kind of state or 
federal system of subsidies. 

The important thing is to establish public rec- 
ogntion of the depth and scope of problems ac- 
com@anying the wonder of automation. The es- 
tablishment of such a federal bureau would ac- 
complish this end. 

A responsible management official properly 
oriented to human values should insist on writing 
into all collective agreements, in his particular 
plant or industry, an expression of concern 
regarding automation and would reduce to 
writing assurances that all would be done to 
minimize human suffering. Fhis would include 
not only a determined statement that auto- 
mation would be scheduled at such times and 
in such a manner as to minimize displacements, 
job downgradings, etc., but that each worker 
would be offered retraining, transfer or other 
opportunities to accommodate himself to 
changes wrought by automation. 


Further our whole concept of unemployment 
compensation must be radically revised. The 
idea that unemployment compensation terminates 
at some point is a basically invalid concept. The 
first 26 weeks of a Worker’s unemployment is no 
more or less important than the second .26 weeks. 
Unemployment compensaiion should be paid dur- 


ing a worker’s complete unemployment, provided 
he is ready and willing and able to work. Need- 
less to say, existing levels of compensation are 
totally inadequate and as the possibility of wide- 
spread unemployment increases, these levels must 
be made more realistic. 


SURELY A COUNTRY which can take onto 
itself the responsibility of penetrating outer space 
can take onto itself the responsibility of providing 
work for all its citizens or the alternative of un- 
employment income which will contribute ulti- 
mately to maintaining the kinds of purchasing 
power necessary to keep the economy going. The 
loneliness of the unemployed worker and _ his 
abandonment by society must be terminated once 
and for all. There is no economic or human 
justification for this situation. He is not alone. 
What happens to him is the concern of all of us. 

The last suggestion I direct to the American 
worker rather than to any other segment of 
society. He must shake himself loose of all 
traditional concepts of immobility both geo- 
graphically and with respect to job content. He 
must be willing and eager to accept retraining 
possibilities and, if necessary, move from one 
geographical area to another. This is a difficult 
thing to ask, particularly of mature workers, 
but the economi¢ problems created by auto- 
mation will not be met unless this degree of co- 
operation is obtained from workers affected. 

So you see, I have outlined a three-level area 
of responsibility: 

@ Public responsibility 

@ Management responsibility 

@ The worker’s responsibility. 

The best time for all of us to start moving is 
before the problems become intense. I’m shocked 
at the manner in which we have accepted ‘’lmost 
chronic unemployment in this country. I hope 
it is not indicative that we have become so dull to 
human suffering that we will continue to accept 
it into the future. Surely, current unemployment 
levels in this country should be a great enough 
stimulus to thrust us forward to seek some new 
answers. The American labor movement stands 
ready to do its part. I trust that management and 
the public are equally responsive. 
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Morgan Says: 


Embittered Illinois GOPLeaders 
May Blemish People’ s Decision 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen-. 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC neiwork Monday through 
friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE has called Pres.- 

elect Kennedy a coward, in effect, for not re- 
sponding to a request from the Louisiana legisla- 
ture for comment on the school desegregation fight 
in New Orleans. The Tribune’s professed con- 
cern for civil rights in the South might be touching 
if it were not tinctured 
with extreme and explo- 
sive political cynicism. 
The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper, to quote its 
own narcissistic masthead, 
js about as genuinely heat- 
ed up over the welfare of 
minorities in the city of 
Mardi Gras as the Ku 
Klux Klan is burning over 
the fate of the American we : 
Indian. The Tribune’s Morgan 
prime interest at the moment is to discredit the 
Democratic Party in the state of Illinois and if 
Sen. Kennedy can be belittled in the process, so 
much the better. 

The editorial denouncing Kennedy for “weasel- 
ing” in his refusal to comment on the Louisiana 
situation while it was still before the courts sug- 
gests the blueprint of a plan to create confusion 
and ugly doubt over the outcome of the presi- 
dential election, and for ulterior purposes, Ken- 
nedy spoke out clearly enough for the need of 
protecting and expanding civil rights during the 
campaign. If he failed to act on this need as 
President it would be tragically disappointing. 
But no such failure is implicit in his canny dodg- 
ing of a trap of blackmail by declining to reply 
to a demand from segregationist legislators for 
his reaction to what they, in their own interpre- 
tation of objectivity, chose to label the “judicial 
tyranny” of New Orleans. The Tribune’s motives 
can be measured by the fact that while it taunts- 
the senator for lack of sincerity and courage in 
his silence it has nothing whatever to say about 
the silence of the man most eminently in position 


| to exert moral leadership in the Louisiana crisis— 


Mr. Eisenhower. He is President of the United 
States and Sen. Kennedy is not, yet. 


lt is that adverbial dangle, “not yet,” which 
provides the link between the Chicago Trib- 
une’s benign interest in the civil rights problem 
in the South and its noisy crusade, under head- 


As We See It: 


East Zone Workers Fought 


lines as black as thunderheads, against alleged 
election frauds in Hlinois. So thin was Ken- 
nedy’s victory margin over Vice Pres. Nixon— 
31 electoral votes; less than 200,000 popular 
votes—that the withdrawal of Illinois’ 27 elec- 
toral votes plus a similar development in one 
or more southern states could reverse the out- 
come or at least throw the decision into the 
House of Representatives. 


On paper there is a possibility of some such 
combine coming to pass. Some segregationist 
Southern politicians, including Louisianans, have 
been trying to threaten Kennedy with it unless he 
promises to go slow on civil rights. He has made 
no such promise and thus far has thwarted 
their only pitch in the picture—an attempt to 
bargain for a compromise of principle on civil 
rights. But, says the New Republic, “if com- 
promise is held off the market, (the Southerners) 
are not in business for a minute—and they 


‘know it.” 


BUT WHAT, THEN, about the shadow cast 
over the outcome in Illinois? The lame-duck Re- 
publican election board has already delayed certi- 
fication of a Kennedy victory (by little more than 
8,000 votes) on a technicality. And Gov. Stratton, 
defeated for reelection, made something of a to-do 
with the declaration that Illinois could withhold 
its electoral vote if tangible evidence emerged of 
vote fraud in Chicago’s Cook County where some 
irregularities have been noted and where the 
Tribune has concentrated its hue and cry. 

If vote fraud exists it should be exposed in 
Cook County or anywhere else. The Demo- 
cratic attitude is that if a recount is called for 
it should be done statewide because if there 
was cheating the Republicans downstate did 
more of it than the Democrats and Kennedy, if 
anything, would gain in a corrected count. If 
this is cynicism it can hardly match the cynical 
game the Republicans are reportedly playing. 
One informed Democrat’s reaction from Chi- 
cago to Stratton’s announcement today was the 
observation that “he is just trying to make a 
deal with the boys (of the incoming state Demo- 
cratic administration) on patronage and maybe 
there'll be some sort of accommodation. The 
upshot in national terms? Absolutely nothing 
changed,” this source insisted. The Tribune- 
GOP play (in which two other Chicago Repub- 
lican papers have joined) is quite clearly 
according to a number of sources to try to dis- 
credit the Democratic machine so they can 
clobber it in the state in 1962. 


Wage Cuts, Newscaster Says 


/ORKERS in the Communist East Zone of 
Germany demonstrated against wage cuts a 


| Qumber of times in the last year, August Soetebier, 
broadcaster for Radio in the American Sector 
(RIAS), reported on “As We See It,” AFL-CIO 
» public service educational program, heard on the 
| ABC radio network, 


Soetebier, 45, and a former newspaperman, said 


, that the workers—forbidden to strike—quit work 


for two or three hours in protest against reduc- 
tions. He said that the demonstrations were halted 
by police and state security forces. 


The radio man warned against proposals to 


| lerminate or modify RIAS broadcasts in the in- 


terests of West Berlin peace. 


Soetebier broadcasts a program each week- 
day morning at 5:30 from RIAS to workers in 
East Germany. He informs them in advance 
of proposed increases in their work norms, 
names and describes spies in factories and 
otherwise keeps them informed of trade union 
news in the Communist zone. _, 

Another weekly program on RIAS tells East 
German workers about trade union activities in 
West Germany, the United States and elsewhere in 
the West. 

“The younger saad in the East Zone,” 
taid Soetebier, “doesn’t know much about’ the’ 
free labor movement. Only the people who re- 
member the period before 1933—before Hitler 
tame to power—have seen how the free trade 


union movement operates. We have to tell the 
young people in the East what free unions are.” 

Another RIAS program, a radio university, 
gives East German young people the facts about 
history, politics and economics. 

“They don’t get textbooks from the West and 
get a very one-sided education from their schools,” 
Soetebier reported, “and so we give them the op- 
portunity in the evening to hear famous professors 
from West Germany.” 


SOETEBIER SAID that the Communists jam 
RIAS programs both on a local and national basis. 
To offset this, RIAS programs are sent not only 
from West Berlin, but also from Munich and 
another station on the Bavarian frontier. 

The Communists also attack RIAS in their 
propaganda, Soetebier said. Posters on billboards 
and fences, stories in the newspapers and mes- 
sages on radio tax receipts accuse RIAS broad- 
casters of being war-mongers, spies and liars. 

Soetebier said that current Communist policy 
in the cold war against West Berlin is to harass 
with “small things such as holding up vehicles 
on the autobahn coming into Berlin, and hold- 
ing up vessels on the canals, It is difficult to 
counteract these tactics. 

“But we in West Berlin believe that so long as 
the West stands behind us, we can stand these 
harassments. The Russians are now picking at 
us and trying to make us nervous but I do not 
believe they will risk a war.” 


=MTS YOUR 
WASHINGTON ° 


«serious kinds of damage. 


Willard ‘Shellon 


A CASE MAY BE MADE that in any Administration the tone 
and approach are reflected accurately in the conduct of the Dept. of 
the Interior, which means in the character and fundamental approach 
of the Secretary. It was perhaps not wholly a coincidence that in 
the first days of the Eisenhower Administration the famous quota- 
tion—“We are in the saddle as businessmen in a business Admin- 
istration” —came from his first Secretary of the Interior, the late 
Douglas McKay. 
Stewart L. Udall, the able young Arizona congressman who has 
been chosen for Interior by Pres.-elect Kennedy, can be expected 
to restore the great days of the department when it was concerned 
with the proper development of the natural resources of the 
country, the faithful development of conservation and recreation 
policies, an alertness to the public interest as distinguished from 
subservience to private greed. 

In the Theodore Roosevelt Administration, which was marked by 
the first great surge of effective conservation work, Gifford Pinchot 
was the Chief Forester and head of what became the Forest Service. 
His influence was broad, because through his labors in government 
resources commissions he gave guidance to the conservation policies 
of the entire executive branch of the government. 

Harold Ickes was surely one of the strong men of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet, with both an instinct for preservation of public 
rights in the public domain and a relish for combat that made him 
happy to battle fiercely with critics of the Administration, who were 
powerful and legion. 


* * * 


“TAKE A GOOD LOOK at it, because if the Republicans get in 
it will be the last dam dedication you'll see,” said Harry S. Truman 
as he spoke at the ceremonies celebrating completion of the Hungry 
Horse Dam in Montana in 1952—and it was a campaign prediction 
that stood up. 

In all the eight years of the Eisenhower Administration there was 
no drive for creation of a multipurpose federal power project com- 
bining flood control, power generation, recreation facilities, irriga- 
tion and fertilizers. The long-standing Interior Dept. fight to save 
the Hell’s Canyon site from the low-level dams of the Idaho Power 
Co. was abandoned. 

Douglas McKay had fought his own battles, as governor of 
Oregon, with Idaho Power, and there is reason to believe that he 
would have continued to battle on Hell’s Canyon if he had been 
permitted to do so. If so, he was overruled—and the taint spread 
through the government. 


On the rural electrification co-ops, the Dept. of Agriculture tried 
to force up the interest rates. In regard to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Mr. Eisenhower called its expansion a prime example 
of “creeping socialism,” and the Dixon-Yates conspirators were 
encouraged to try to seize TVA territory. On transmission lines 
from federal dams, the government tended to try to force co-ops 
into wheeling agreements with private utilities that wanted to take 
ownership at the bus bar. In public lands, licenses were granted 
for “mining” operations that produced no mining but denuded 
the land of its timber. 

a * * 

TODAY THE NORTHWEST is starved again for power and 
New England has been starved for years. The Missouri River rages 
in floods every Spring and Fall, carrying away the precious topsoil 
and wasting a cumulative hundreds of millions of dollars in less 
The water table is dropping year by year. 
The National Park trails in many areas have gone untended gince 
the years of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

There is a desperate need to speed up the search for practicable 
ways to use water from the sea. The public lands policies must 
be revitalized and the wilderness areas that remain must be pre- 
served as a trust for future generations that otherwise can never 
know the America that confronted the pioneers. 

Udall possesses, in common with Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff of 
Connecticut, who will be Kennedy’s Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, the reputation of an effective liberal, interested in 
getting things done and willing to fight to achieve them. He need 
have no fear that he will lack opportunities, for the encroachment 
of private interests on the public domain is as old as the nation, and 
the need for reaffirmation of broad and creative policies is urgent. 


Meany Calls for Support 
Of Crusade for Freedom 


The voice of Radio Free Europe “must continue to speak 
loud and clear” to the peoples of the captive nations, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany has declared in a statement supporting 
the Crusade for Freedom fund drive. 

Meany urged “all Americans to give the greatest possible 
support” to the campaign to raise funds for Radio Free 
Europe, which he described as “a powerful ally in the battle 
against international communism.” 

Emphasizing that labor is “unalterably opposed to totalitar- 
ianism in any form,” the AFL-CIO president said Radio Free 
Europe’s “broadcasts to the captive nations behind the Iron 
Curtain have kept truth alive in many thousands of minds.” 

“We cannot afford to relax our efforts at a time when the 
survival of human liberty hangs in the feetones," Meany de- 
clared. 
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JOINT DOCTOR-UNION committee to work toward improving quality and lowering cost of eedicil 
care was approved at meeting of trade unionists and representatives of Pennsylvania Medical Society 


in Hershey, Pa. 


Left to right are: Joseph F. Burke, co-president, Pennsylvania State AFL-CIO; Dr. 


Russell B. Roth, chairman of medical body’s board of trustees; Steelworkers’ Staff Rep. Bernard 
Greenberg; Medical Society Pres. Dr. Thomas W. McCreary; and Ladies’ Garment Workers Vice 
Pres. William Ross, manager of Philadelphia Dress Joint Board. 7 


Pennsylvania Doctors, 
Labor Pioneer on Care 


Hershey, Pa.—Organized medicine and organized labor have 
agreed to the establishment of a joint statewide committee of doctors 


and labor representatives to work 


on problems affecting the quality, 


availability and cost of medical care. 
The plan was approved at a two-day joint union-medical con- 


ference held at Hotel Hershey under¢ 
the sponsorship of the Pennsylvania 
Medical Society. 


First Met in 1958 


It was the second time that such 
a conference involving the two 
groups had been held. The first 
meeting, in 1958, was sponsored by 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

Agreement on creation of the 
permanent liaison committee was 
reached by 50 representatives of 
labor unions in the state and 50 
doctors after Dr. W. Benson 
Harer, vice chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Medical Society’s board 
of trustees, called on both groups 
to “pioneer” in this field. 

“We must try to find all possible 
ways of providing and obtaining 
good medical care at the lowest 
possible cost,” Dr. Harer said. “This 
can be done only if both the medical 
profession and consumer groups are 
willing to experiment a bit—to 
pioneer. 


“There is nothing sacred about 


7 


the status quo. We must forget 
about how things were done in 
the past and learn how they can 
be done under present social and 
economic conditions.” 

During the two-day conference, 
doctors and unionists discussed five 
critical areas of health care. They 
included community services and 
health education of interest to both 
groups, permanent health centers 
and hospitals, health insurance 
coverage, liaison between medicine 
and labor, and health care for the 
aged. 

Among those participating in the 
discussions were Dr. Thomas W. 
McCreary, president of the state 
medical group; Harry Boyer and 
Joseph F. Burke, co-presidents of 
the Pennsylvania State AFL-CIO; 
Mrs. Anne R. Somers, research as- 
sociate at Haverford College; and 
Dr. Wendell B. Gordon, chairman 
of the Council on Medical Service, 
pc served as conference chair- 
ma 


‘ BC-Morgan Launch 
College Essay Contest 


A visit to New York City, including a visit to the United Na- 
tions, and a trip to Washington to work with the ABC news team 
covering the presidential inauguration will be the prizes awarded 
the boy and girl winners of an ABC Radio Network-Edward P. 


Morgan College Essay Contest. 


The contest, 
on the subject “What Do You Most 
Want the United States to Do at 
Home and Abroad in 1961?” is 
open to all U.S. college undergrad- 
uates. It was annouhced jointly 
by Robert R. Pauley, vice president 
in charge of the ABC radio net- 
work, and by Morgan, whose five- 
day-a-week news program is spon- 
- sored by the AFL-CIO. 

Youth’s Stake Great 


In announcing the contest, Mor- 
gan said: “Pres.-elect Kennedy says 
the country must move ahead to a 
new frontier. Those who have the 
greatest stake are America’s youth. 
It is fitting that they should be 
asked what they want the United 
States to accomplish at home and 
abroad in the ’60s.” 

The contest runs through Dec. 
28. The judges, in addition to 
Morgan himself, will include 
Emmet J. Hughes, former pres- 


a 600-word essay® 


idential assistant; John Crosby, 
nationally syndicated columnist 
for the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, and Dr. Paul A. McGhee, 
dean of the general education di- 
vision of New York University. 

The winners, one boy and one 
girl, will be flown to New York 
on Jan. 18 to lunch with indus- 
try leaders, visit the United Nations, 
where they will meet with officials, 
and attend a Broadway show. The 
following day, they will meet with 
government and labor leaders in 
Washington and take part in cover- 
ing the inauguration. Morgan will 
work with the young people and 
use the winning essays as a part 
of his broadcasts. 

Judging will be on the following 
basis: content (up to 70 points) 
and form (up to 30 points). En- 
tries should be mailed to America 
in the 60s Contest, P. O. Box 12E, 
Mt. Vernon 10, New York. 


*‘At Work’ Films 
Now in Thai, Urdu 


Four films from the AFL- 
CIO television series, “Amer- 
icans at Work,” have been 
translated into a total of 18 
different languages by the 
United States Information 
Service for showings overseas. 
The bookbinders and _ glass- 
workers’ shows are in 17 
tongues, the potters in 14 and 
the plumbers in nine. 

Arabic, Indonesian, Man- 
darin, Thai and Urdu are 
among the languages in which 
the pregram can now be 
heard. It is also broadcast in 
English each week over more 
than 170 domestic TV sta- 
tions. 


OEIU Calls 
For Study of 


Automation 


The executive board of the Office 
Employes has called upon Pres.- 
elect John F. Kennedy and the new 
Congress to establish a federal com- 

ission to study the increasing 
Po wth of automation in the elerical 
field and to recommend steps to 
ease its impact upon workers. 

Transistorized computers are re- 
placing the huge, costly electronic 
machines of a few years ago and 
are having a far greater effect on 
employment, the OEIU board de- 
clared. Many traditional office oc- 
cupations are threatened with ex- 
tinction, it said. 

The board proposed that the 
federal commission, when estab- 
lished, should consider setting up 
training centers for displaced 
clerical workers to enable them 
to learn how to operate the new’ 
devices. Also necessary, the 
board added, is a shorter basic 
workweek. 

A similar commission should be 
created in Canada, where the prob- 
lem is equally great, the board 
said. 

OEIU Pres. Howard Coughlin 
presided over the session, which 
met in Washington. 


Clerks Win Election 
In Drugstore Chain 


Los Angeles—A _ coordinated 
drive by five Southern California 
locals of the Retail Clerks has 
brought about the organization of 
eight drugstores in the Fox-Mc- 
Gowan chain. 

Votes in representation elections 
held in five cities gave the RCIA a 
52-to-22 victory. 


| In ‘National Emergency’ Disputes: 


NLRB Member Raps 
"Inflexibility’ of T-H 


Providence—The “inadequacy” of the emergency dispute provi- 


jjsions of both the Taft-Hartley and Railway Labor Acts has been 


sharply criticized by National Labor Relations Board Member John 


H. Fanning. 


Addressing the 12th annual dinner of the Labor-Management 


Guild of the Thomistic Institute of 
Providence College here, Fanning 
called for modernization of the two 
laws to give the President a “choice 
of procedures,” including possible 
seizure of an industry, in major 
disputes. 

At the same time he ruled out 
“resort to such drastic solutions 
as compulsory arbitration,” de- 
claring such a course would 
mean “the end of free collective 
bargaining, at least in certain 
critical areas of the economy.” 

Fanning, declaring that the emer- 
gency disputes provisions of the 
two laws “have proved by and 
large unsuccessful,” called for 
enactment of legislation spelling 
out new procedures to: 

@ Keep the President informed, 
either by a special administrative 
assistant for labor or by the U:S. 
Mediation Service, of “all labor 
disputes that have emergency po- 
tential.” 

@ Empower the President to ap- 
point a board of inquiry if he de- 
termined that “a strike or threaten- 
ed strike would be a danger to 
the health and safety of the nation.” 

@ Instruct the board to investi- 
gate and make recommendations to 
the President and, in cases of “se- 
rious hardship,” authorize the board 
to order show-cause hearings that 
would focus on “the reasons why 
the parties refused arbitration.” 

@ Authorize the President to 
“enter into agreements” with labor 
and management “to provide for 
temporary maintenance of service 
in essential areas.” 

@ Authorize the President, in 
case of a strike, to seek an injunc- 
tion, seize a company or industry, 
put into effect the recommendations 
of the board of inquiry, or take 
other steps which might help settle 
the dispute. 

The existence of a plan under 
which the President has the op- 
tion of choosing from an “arse- 
nal” of weapons, Fanning said, 


' 


would encourage both sides to 
settle the controversy themselves 
“in the fear that the presidential 
course of action might be disad- 
vantageous to them.” 

Although the NLRB member was 
critical of both laws for their “in- 
flexibility’ and their attempt to 
“limit and formalize presidential 
action,” he reserved his harshest 
comments for Taft-Hartley, de- 
scribing the emergency disputes 
provision “a poor presidential 
tool.” 

‘Abhorrent to Labor’ 

The injunction provision is “ab- 
horrent to labor” and “contributes 
in no way to resolution of the un- 
derlying dispute,” he said, and the 
fact-finding board, “unable to make 
any recommendations, serves no 
purpose at all since its report mere- 
ly re-emphasizes the known fact of 
labor trouble.” 

Fanning also dealt with two other 
vital areas of challenge facing la- 
bor and management in the *60s— 
automation and arbitration. 

He described automation as “the 
most challenging problem in labor 
relations for the current decade,” 
and suggested that federal and state 
governments join with labor and 
management in conferences “to ex- 
amine social and economic aspects 
of the impact of automation.” 

Effective long-range planning 
for technological changes, he 
said, can best be achieved “in an 
atmosphere apart from the emo- 
tional climate of the bargaining 
table.” 

Referring to the ‘rapid increase 
in the inclusion of arbitration in 
labor-management contracts 
coupled with recent Supreme Court 
decisions granting broad jurisdic- 
tion to the arbitrator, Fanning en- 
visioned a growing long-range em- 
phasis on “the concept of arbitra 
tion as a process for developing a 
system of private law to regulate 
the life of the factory.” 


Court Orders Sears to 
Arbitrate Seattle Dispute 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ployer bargaining unit operating 


under what is known here as the 


“Dorsey plan.” 


The court upheld the union 
and directed that the dispute be 
submitted to arbitration. The 
resulting contract, if put in writ- 
ing will be the first written union 
security agreement with Sears 
Since it adopted what RCIA calls 
its recent “policy of harassing 
unions.” 

One of the main issues in the dis- 
pute was Sears’ refusal to observe 
the union security provisions of the 
oral agreement with RCIA Local 
1207. The local asked for arbitra- 
tion under the contract, but Sears 
denied it was bound. Judge Boldt 
held otherwise. 


Boycott Continues 

A boycott against Sears merchan- 
dise, sanctioned by the RCIA Chain 
Store Council and supported by the 
AFL-CIO executive council is con- 
tinuing and will be intensified over 
the holidays, the union said. 

A union spokesman said Sears 
has been. following a policy of 
reaching agreement only when it 
has to, and then on an “under the 
table” basis as much as possible. 

An arbiter’s ruling here spell- 
ing out unien security provisions 


would open the door to legitimate | be: 


security agreements, he pointed 
out, in other negotiations with 
Sears. 

The local contract covers more 
than 150 Sears employes. 

In boycott activities, RCIA has 
staged demonstration picketing of 
numerous Sears stores, distributed 
bumper stickers and leaflets, and 
published an advertisement headed 
“Memo to Stockholders” in the 
Wall Street Journal. 


Long Anti-Union Record 

In the ad, RCIA Pres. James A. 
Suffridge told stockholders of the 
long history of anti-union activity 
by Sears management, including 
the role formerly played by Nathan 
Shefferman, professional manage- 
ment “consultant” in labor rela- 
tions policies. 

The memo cited three exam- 
ples of these policies—the sudden 
overturning of union security 
agreements in stores from Alaska 
to Illinois; the firing of San Fran- 
cisco employes; and what is 

termed “brainwashing” tech- 
- Niques used against employes who 
have expressed pro-union feel- 
ings. 

In August U.S. District Judge 
George B. Harris, of San Francisco, 
ordered the company to arbitrate 
the discharge of 144 RCIA men- 
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ILO Asked to Act: 


ICFTU 


free trade unionism. 


The ICFTU executive board, meeting here, earlier heard a first-hand report from a special ICFTU 
mission to Morocco which reported that it had been barred by police from pursuing an investigation 
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Charges Repression 
Of Free Unions in Morocco 


Brussels, Belgium—The Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions has voted to file a complaint with 
the Intl. Labor Organization against the kingdom of Morocco, charging government interference with 


into alleged violations of trade 
union rights, that one of the two 
mission members had been arrested 
and finally expelled from the coun- 


a ICFTU resolution charged: 
@ That the government is guilty 

of “violent, repressive measures” 

against striking trade unionists. 

e@ That “repeated and unjusti- 
fied seizures” are repeatedly made 
of the newspaper of the Moroccan 
Union of Workers. | 

@ That trade unionists are ar- 
rested and held for months on end 
without trial and in disregard of 
Morocco law. 

@ That public employes are 
pressured “in such a way as to 
hamper their freedom to join or- 
ganizations of their own choice.” 

At stake is the future of the 
Moroccan Workers Union (UMT), 


members. It is held that the Moroc- 
can government is determined to 
wipe out the UMT, headed by 
Mahuoub Ben Seddik, who was a 
guest speaker at the AFL-CIO con- 
vention in San Francisco in 1959. 

Recently, an opposition union, 
called the General Union of Mo- 
roccan Workers, was organized with 
unofficial government  sponsor- 
ship. ICTFU estimates that this 
organization has possibly 100,000 
members. 

The current crisis arose in mid- 
November when UMT negoti- 
ations with employers in the 
small fishing town of Larache 
broke down, resulting in a strike. 
A UMT official assigned to help 
the strikers was arrested but re- 
leased the same day. When the 


an ICFTU affiliate, with 600,000 


U.S. Economic Dip Seen 
Threat to Foreign Aid 


(Continued from Page 1) © 
Congo and deplored Soviet attacks 
on Sec. General Dag Hammar- 
skjold and the U.N. structure. It 
pledged support to free trade un- 
ions in Indonesia, Korea, Aden, 
Morocco and Japan which suffer 
government harassment. 

Other ICFTU statements adopt- 
ed were: 

e A call for adoption of eco- 
nomic sanctions by the U.N. if the 
South African government refuses 
to change its apartheid (race seg- 
Tegation) policies. 

® A call for a meeting in the 


Free Labor 
Group Formed 


In Caribbean 


Brussels, Belgium—A new ICFTU 
regional labor organization has 
been born at America’s back door. 
It is the Caribbean Congress of La- 
bor, combining the trade union or- 
ganizations in islands still under 
colonial rule, British, French and 
Dutch, with a combined worker 
membership of about 150,000. 

Cuba and the Dominican Repub- 
lic are excluded. 

Although the Congress held its 
first organizing meeting in Septem- 
ber in the island of Grenada, it was 
granted formal affiliation, plus 
ICFTU financial assistance, at the 
ICFTU executive board meeting 
early this month. 


Larger Role Set 

: Originally, the Caribbean organ- 
Wation, which replaces the Carib- 
bean Area Division of ORIT, was 
Projected to parallel the creation 
of the West Indies Federation, com- 
Prising 10 British island posses- 
sions, which will become a sover- 
ign country, completely independ- 
ent in about two years. It includes 
the large islands of Jamaica, Trini- 
dad and Barbados. 

The labor congress, however, — 
will eventually include labor — 
groups in other colonies such as 
British Guiana, British Hondur- 
as, Bermuda, Bahamas, the 
Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 
mam, French Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. 

President of the congress is 
Frank I, Walcott, secretary of the 
Barbados Workers Union and an 
ICFTU executive board member. 


strike continued, the police moved 


near future of trade union centers 
in North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation member countries to deal 
with the problem of embattled Al- 
geria. The ICFTU has called for 
an end to military aid from NATO 
for French military action in Al- 
geria and a referendum to allow 
the Algerian people to vote on their 
future. 

The board also voted support 
of the AFL-CIO protest to the 
U.S. Dept. of State on the in- 
crease in the sugar quota for the 
Dominican Republic and wel- 
comed the decision of the Or- 
ganization of American States 
to impose collective sanctions 
against the Trujillo dictatorship 
in the Dominican Republic. 

It called for negotiations between 
the Indonesian and Netherlands 
governments on the future of West 
Irian, a disputed area in the Indo- 
nesian archipelago. 

It also gave support of self- 
determination, including the right 
of secession from the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland “with- 
out delay” for the peoples of those 
areas. The federation includes 
Southern Rhodesia and is a part 
of the British Commonwealth. 

The board took into affiliation 
trade union organizations from 
newly independent countries in 
French-speaking West Africa, a 
new national center in Finland and 
a federation of South African 
workers. 


Local Urges Gifts 
To Solidarity Fund 


Workers’ Education Local 189 
of the Teachers has called on mem- 
bers in the United States and Can- 
ada to make their annual Christ- 
mas contributions to the Solidarity 
Fund of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

In a letter to members employed 
by unions and educational institu- 
tions on worker education pro- 
grams, Pres. Ben Segal said the 
money is used to provide scholar- 
ships for African and Asian union- 
ists to attend ICFTU schools in 
Kampala, Uganda, and in Calcutta, 
India. Other unionists may send 
contributions, Segal said, to Mrs. 
Lee Stanley, 2930 Porter Street, 


in. Two strikers were killed and 
an unknown number wounded, 
and the UMT official was _ re- 
arrested. 

Apprehensive of a nationwide 
UMT strike in protest, the police 
undertook what an ICFTU sstate- 
ment labeled “a program of in- 
timidation against UMT officers 
throughout the country.” 

The UMT asked the ICFTU 
headquarters for help and a two- 
man mission—an ICFTU official 
and a Belgian lawyer—were dis- 
patched to Morocco Nov. 25. 
Earlier, ICFTU General Sec. Omer 
Becu had been told by the Moroc- 
can director of the cabinet, who 
made a special trip from Paris to 
Brussels, that his government would 
cooperate in the proposed investi- 
gation. 

Two Men Deported 
However, when the ICFTU team 
arrived in Morocco, they found 
their way to Larache barred by the 
police. The lawyer was arrested 
for three hours in Tangier, then 
taken to Rabat. From there, both 
men were put into a plane and 
deported. 

In recent weeks, Moroccan pol- 
icy, according to observers, has 
taken a pro-Soviet turn. A squad- 
ron of Soviet Mig jets has been 
purchased by the government and 
it was recently reported that a 
shipload of arms had been delivered 
by the Bulgarian government. The 
French government said the weap- 
ons were intended for Algerian 
nationalist forces. 

An even deeper internal issue 
in Morocco is the charge that 
the UMT is “anti-royalist” and 
that with its political supporters, 
the newly-organized National Un- 
ion of Popular Forces, is seeking 
democratic changes in the gov- 
ernment’s monarchical structure, 
including land reforms and a 
basic constitution. 


ICFTU Board 
Calls Special 


March Parley 


Brussels, Belgium — A special 
meeting of the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions’ executive 
board has been called for Mar. 13, 
1961, in order to consider reorgan- 
ization plans and new staff appoint- 
ments to the international labor 
body. AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany attended the sessions which 
voted to convene the extraordinary 
meeting, although normally the 
ICFTU board meets semi-annually 
in late November and July. 

Reason for the special session 
was the failure of Pres. Arne Geijer 
and General Sec. Omer Becu to 
follow through with the reorganiza- 
tion plans on instructions voted by 
the ICFTU executive board last 
summer. 

Becu presented a reorganization 
program to the board. It went un- 
discussed, however, because the 
ICFTU top officers proposed that 
the program be further studied 
by an ad hoc committee. This 
would have delayed all imple- 
mentation of the program at least 
until next July. 

Most board members expressed 
keen disappointment at the delay, 
which they said would slow down 
essential activities, especially in the 
vital areas of Africa. 


December 1949, 


relief—throughout the world. 


American ICFTU affiliates. 


million. 


Meany Named to Head 
ICFTU Solidarity Fund 


Brussels, Belgium—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has 
been elected chairman of a key ICFTU body, the Intl. Solidari- 
ty Fund Committee. The AFL-CIO leader has been an ICFTU 
executive board member since the organization was founded in 


The committee administers the multi-purpose fund, to which 
ICFTU affiliates contribute voluntarily, for use in various trade 
union projects—organizing campaigns, trade union education, 


in areas of the world where free trade unionism is just starting 
or is weak, such as Asia and Africa south of the Sahara. 

Most of the money has come from European and North 
The AFL-CIO pledged and has 
just fulfilled a contribution over a three-year period of $1 


The Solidarity Fund Committee is a sub-group of the execu- 
tive board and approves or disapproves applications for funds, 
As a standing committee, it meets during board sessions, 
Meany presided over the meeting for the first time Dec. 1. 
He succeeds Sir Vincent Tewson, who retired a.few months 
ago as general secretary of the British Trades Union Congress. 


Primarily, the money is used. 


in the average American city. 


Social Security Meets 


Only Half of Living Cost 


Social security payments to the average retired couple cover about 
half of what is needed for a “modest but adequate” level of living 


The Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that budg- 
etary needs in 20 cities for a retired couple, both 65 or older range 


from a low of $2,641 in Houston,4 
Tex., to a high of $3,366 in Chica- 
go. The overall average is $3,042 
a year. 

The absolute maximum social se- 
curity payments for a man and his 
wife, both of whom worked and 
earned top salaries, is $240 a month 
or $2,880, which would barely 
cover the Labor Dept. budget. 
However, full payments of this 
kind are in a minority. 

The average payment for a re- 
tired man and wife as of June 
1960 was $123 a month, or 
$1,476—1less than half of the 
overall average budgetary needs. 


A man with full social security 
credits plus an allowance for a wife 
who has no social security credits 
would bring a maximum $180 a 
month, or $2,160, considerably be- 
low the BLS budget. 
Normal Living 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
said that its budget was not a “min- 
imum subsistence” budget, but one 
based on “the cost of a healthful, 
self-respecting manner of living 
which allows normal participation 
in community life.” 

It assumes that the couple is in 
reasonably good health, that they 
live alone in a two or three-room 
rental dwelling, that the home is 
equipped with a gas or electric 
cook stove, a mechanical re- 
frigerator and small electrical ap- 
pliances, that the wife does all of 
the cooking and most of the 
cleaning and laundry and that 
most of the income of the retired 
family is tax exempt because of 
its source or is not enough to 
require tax payments. 

The cost of rent, heat and utili- 
ties, which represent slightly more 


Canada Living Costs 
Reach Record High 


Ottawa—Canada’s cost-of- 
diving index has reached a 
new high of 129.6 percent of 
1949 prices, a gain of two- 
tenths of 1 percent since Oc- 
tober and a rise of a full two 
points during the past five 
months. 

Living costs in the United 
States are also at a record 
high, although the base period 
does not permit exact com- 
parison. The latest index for 
the United States was 127.3, 
based on a 1947-49 base pe- 
riod as 100. 


N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 


than one-fourth of the total, ranged 
from $595 in Scranton, Penn. to 
$1,067 in Chicago. 

Food and beverages accounted 
for about 29 percent of the budget 
and was lowest for cities in the 
South and highest for those in the 
Northeast, Pittsburgh was at the 
top, with food costs of $956 a year. 

Clothing, housefurnishings, trans- 
portation, medical care and similar 
services ran from $1,174 in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., to $1,410 in Chicago. 
They represented 42 percent of the 
budget. Variation in medical costs 
was considerable among the 20 cit- 
ies with an overall difference of 
$144 between the lowest, Scranton 
at $222 a year, and the highest, 
Los Angeles, at $366 a year. 

Transportation costs, ranging 
from $133 to $195 a year, were 
lowest in Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston, where public transpor- 
tation is used more frequently than 
private automobiles. 


Federal Jury 
Indicts Hoffa in 
Fraud Charge 


Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa 
has been indicted for a third time 
by a federal grand ‘jury—this time 
with two other persons on charges 
of misusing union funds in promot- 
ing a Florida real estate scheme. 

The new indictment was returned 
in Orlando, Fla. and announced in 
Washington by Attorney Gen. Wil- 
liam P. Rogers. Named with Hof- 
fa, and facing maximum sentences 
if convicted of five years imprison- 
ment and $1,000 fine on each of 12 
counts, were. Henry Lower, presi- 
dent of Sun Valley Inc. and former 
Teamsters business agent in De- 
troit, and Robert E. McCarthy Jr., 
former branch manager of the Bank 
of the Commonwealth in Detroit. 

Hoffa was previously indicted, 
tried and acquitted of wiretap- 
ping charges and obstruction of 
justice. The new indictment is 
the third in a four-year period. 

The federal grand jury charged 
that in March 1954 Hoffa, Lower 
and McCarthey devised a scheme 
to defraud four Detroit labor unions 
and others by inducing them to pur- 
chase land from Sun Valley Inc, 
through means of false pretenses 
and promises. The _ indictment 
charges violation of mail and wire 
fraud statutes. 
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Goldberg Appeals to NAM: 


Industrial 


‘Warfare 


Held Danger to U.S. 


New York—The National Association of Manufacturers was 
urged to help “end the cold war which exists between labor and 
management in America today” by joining with labor to work out a 
program recognizing the “mutuality of interest” between the two 


groups. 


The proposal came from Arthur? 


J. Goldberg, AFL-CIO special 
counsel and general counsel of the 
Steelworkers, in a speech to the 
65th annual Congress of American 
Industry. 
. Goldberg told the assembled 
businessmen and industrial leaders 
that unless “labor and management 
jointly adopt programs and proce- 
dures to better. labor-management 
relations, they will both be in jeo- 
pardy.” Y; 
He renewed his call for a Na- 
tional Council of Labor-Man- 
agement Advisers to “help restore 
that sense of common purpose 
which we had during World War 
II... and which we need so 
desperately now.” 

Reviewing the widening gap be- 
tween labor and management in the 
last few years and the positions 
taken by both sides, Goldberg de- 
clared that one fact emerged, that 
“the American industrial scene is 
not one in which poor, downtrod- 
den, profitless business enterprises 
have every last penny extracted 
from them by powerful labor un- 
ions or their political allies in gov- 
ernment.” 

One of the essentials of the 


American system, he said, is that 


so long as there is no general pat- 
tern of imbalance between labor 
and management “‘we do not inter- 
fere to redress every individual in- 


stance of economic disequilibrium.” | - 


A critical reason for bridging the 
growing gap between labor and 
management, Goldberg added, is 
the global cold war which requires 
America to “remain superior in all 
respects” to the Russians, including 
industrial and military strength. He 
noted: 

“If we were really at peace and 
not menaced -by the Kremlin, 
we could, perhaps, continue our 
traditional practices and carry on 
our traditional quarrels. But we 
are not at peace, and our whole 
way of life is being challenged 
. .. we simply cannot afford the 
luxury of the division and polari- 
zation of viewpoints which exist 
between” labor and management. 

In renewing his call for a na- 
tional council, Goldberg stressed 
that it would be tripartite, consist- 
ing of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of labor, management 
and the public and would “advise” 
and “recommend” to the President 
programs to advance the goals of 
both labor and management. 


Kennedy Names Group 
On Area Aid Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nounced for Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

@ Gov. Luther Hodges of North 
Carolina, former textile operator, 
was named for Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

@ David E. Bell, Harvard Uni- 
versity public administration ex- 
pert and onetime White House aide 
under former Pres. Truman, was 
announced for director of the 
Budget Bureau. 

Seven additional cabinet posts 
and dozens of other top-ranking 
policy-making jobs remained to 
be filled as Kennedy marked his 
days with a long round of pri- 
vate conferences and moved care- 
fully in making his key selec- 
tions. 

His conversation with Eisenhow- 
er was far longer than anticipated 
and was followed by other meet- 
ings involving Clark Clifford, Ken- 


IUD Asks Program 


To Halt ‘Recession’ 


The Executive Committee of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
has called for a “direct attack” on 
the current “full-blown recession.” 

The committee called specifically 
for a “broad-based temporary tax 
cut aimed at increasing the net 
spendable income of America’s 
great mass of wage and salary earn- 
ers,” adding that such action would 
“clear the shelves of excess inven- 
tory” and bring “rising industrial 
activity, employment and tax reve- 
nue.” 

The committee also urged feder- 
al standards of unemployment com- 
pensation, action to bring down 
long-term interest rates, an ex- 
panded program of public works 
and an end to punitive labor legis- 
Jation and reversal of National La- 
bor Relations Board policies. 

The current outflow of gold, it 
said, is in part “due to recession at 
home” and should not be used for 
“denying action to end unemploy- 


ment and stagnation at home.” 


nedy’s liaison man in arranging a 
smooth transition of government, 
and Ejisenhower’s top assistant, 
Gen. Wilton B. Persons, and Eisen- 
hower aides in the defense and for- 
eign policy fields. 

All signs indicated that the out- 
going and incoming administra- 
tions were cooperating with maxi- 
mum friendliness in arranging the 
transfer of power and responsibil- 
ity on Jan. 20. 

Kennedy announced the ap- 
pointment of the Douglas com- 
mittee on depressed areas with 
the reminder that during the 
West Virginia Democratic pri- 
mary campaign he had pledged 
that he would, if elected, within 
60 days “send to the Congress a 
program to assist West Virginia 
to move forward.” 

The selection of the Illinois sen- 
ator as chairman of the group was 
taken to indicate that proposals 
worked out would probably go be- 
yond the Douglas-Payne depressed 
area bill of 1958 and the Douglas- 
Cooper bill of 1960, both of which 
Eisenhower vetoed. 

Douglas, principal sponsor of the 
measures, had somewhat modified 
the bill both years before final pas- 
sage in an unsuccessful effort to 
meet the veto threat. 

Main Objectives Listed 

The committee is now given by 
Kennedy the task of developing a 
program with these major objec- 
tives: 

@ Spur economic growth in areas 
of chronic unemployment. 

@ Encourage new job opportuni- 
ties in such areas. 

@ Remove handicaps to full de- 
velopment of the nation’s industrial 
potential. 

@ Stimulate investment in new 
industry. 

Miles C. Stanley, president of 
the West Virginia State AFL-CIO, 
is a member of the committee, as 
is Michael F. Widman, assistant to 
the president of the unaffiliated 
Mine Workers. as 


‘Here’s One I Vetoed Twice’ 
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Slump Hits 
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As Job Crisis Grows 


(Continued from Page 1) 
customary fall pickup in employ- 
ment had failed to materialize in 
some areas and had dropped below 
seasonal expectations in others.” 


Employer estimates on future 
hiring requirements, the report 
added, pointed to a temporary 
rise in employment in some areas 
prior to the holiday shopping 
season “followed by a perhaps 
slightly more than seasonal de- 
cline in non-farm payrolls to 
mid-winter.” 

Labor Dept. officials have es- 
timated unemployment in Janu- 
ary and February 1961 will jump 
to about 5.25 million. 


The nine areas newly classified 


as “areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus” are Bridgeport and Water- 
bury, Conn.; South Bend, Fort 
Wayne and Gary-Hammond-East 
Chicago, Ind.; Spokane, Wash.; 
Hamilton-Middleton, Ohio; Steu- 
benville-Weirton, Ohio-W. Va.; and 
San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

Four major job areas were shifted 
from the 6 to 9 percent unemploy- 
ment rate to the 9 to 12 percent 
category: Muskegon - Muskegon 
Heights, Mich.; Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Erie and Pittsburgh, Pa. Johns- 
town, Pa., was added to the group 


with 12 percent or more unemploy- 


ment. The Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 
area and two areas in Puerto Rico 
are the other three in this group. 


Consumer Income Seen 
KeytoEconomic Growth 


San Francisco—A band of hardy unionists, close to 150 strong, 


set out in this city to explore the 


mysterious workings of economic 


growth, the recent presidential campaign’s most hotly disputed 


issue. 


They were warned, right at the outset of the California Labor 


Federation’s four-day Labor Edu-¢ 
cation Conference, that the failure 
to put to work a planned program 
of expanded growth could cost the 
nation by 1965 some $454 billion 
in goods and services and as much 
as 23 million man-years of em- 
ployment. 

Leon H. Keyserling, president 
of the Conference on Economic 
Progress and once chairman of 
former Pres. Truman’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, told the 
explorers that the average Amer- 
ican family could expect $6,250 
more income between 1960 and 
1965 under a high rate of growth 
—about 5 percent per year— 
than under the 2.5 percent rate 
that marked the past seven years. 


He charged that the low rate of 
the Eisenhower years had cost the 
nation 15 million man-years of 
employment, a loss of $3,500 in 
the income of the average family, 

Stanley H. Ruttenberg, director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, 
told the conference that the key to 
economic growth could be found 
in the state of consumer income. 
Sagging income, whether measured 
in wages, per capita income or 
spendable earnings, was a major 
factor in the recessions that have 
marked the past decade, and con- 
sumer income would shape the na- 
tion’s growth in the decade ahead, 
he said. 


Ruttenberg called for govern- 


4 


-real unmet needs of the Ameri- 
can people as the basic means of 
stimulating the economy to a 
higher level of growth. 

He cited the needs that have been 
passed over, first because of war, 
then later by Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration policy: education at all lev- 
els, low and middle-income hous- 
ing, rebuilding of the deteriorating 
core of the nation’s cities, develop- 
ment of transit, health and hospital 
services and facilities. 


Growth Would Boost Revenue 


While the short-run answer calls 
for deficit spending, Ruttenberg 
said, the substantially expanded rate 
of growth would produce increased 
tax revenues more than adequate 
to meet the cost over the long run. 
If necessary, a tax cut in lower in- 
come brackets could be utilized to 
supply the initial boost. 

Dr. Earl F. Cheit, professor of 
economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia, sounded a note of dissent. 
Expansion of the nation’s programs 
dealing with most sources of eco- 
nomic insecurity does not hinge on 
expanding the nation’s growth rate, 
he declared. 


Failure to bring unemploy- 
ment and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, health insurance, and old 
age security programs to more 
adequate levels is not a failure 
arising from the country’s lack 
of money—“the cost relatively 


ment spending programs to meet 


is trifling,” he said. 


Meany Asks 
Strong Drive 
For Key Bills 


(Continued from Page 1) 
education, minimum wages, med- 
ical care and area redevelopment. 

“We warned that stagnation could 
become recession unless these meas- 
ures were undertaken promptly,” 
Meany continued, and added: 

“The shocking unemploymeit 
figures for October—withheld until 
after Election Day in a transparent 
political maneuver — justified our 
warning. They were even worse 
than we had predicted. 

“This emphasizes the fact that 
our program was not devised for 
partisan political purposes, or as a 
campaign document. We meant it 
when we drew it up, and we mean 
it now. 

“I am reasonably confident that 
this program will be favorably re- 
ceived by the new Congress.” 

Meany in the editorial took note 
of the fact that the coalition of con- 
servative Republicans and southern 
Democrats “frustrated our efforts” 
to win congressional support for 
similar legislation during the 86th 
Congress. Republicans have claimed 
this right-wing bloc has _ been 
strengthened since the GOP cap- 
tured two additional seats in the 
Senate and 22 more House seats 
in: the November elections. 

New President an Ally 
Meany said that while the coaii- 
tion “has been slightly strengthened 
On paper,” it will operate in the 


87th Congress “under entirely 
different circumstances.” 
“This time,” the AFL-CIO 


president declared, “the President 
will be an opponent, not an ally, 
of the obstructionists. 

“This time the President will 
rally the nation for progress, not 
reaction. . 

“This time the President wil!, 
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be a man who has personally 
fought for wage-hour improve- 
ments, old-age medi¢al care, area 
redevelopment, aid to education, 
and public housing.” 


He cautioned labor that “we, 
too, must do our part,” and not 
put the entire burden on Pres. 
elect Kennedy. 

“As these and other issues again 
come before Congress,” he said, 
“we must arouse ourselves and our 
fellow-members in their support.” 


CofC Expert Sees 
Unemployment Rise 


The chief economist of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has predicted that unemploy- 
ment in the early months of 
1961 will “average higher 
than in 1960 and be trouble- 
some.” 

‘Emerson P. Schmidt, an 
extremely conservative econo- 
mist, said at the Chamber's 
annual business outlook con- 
ference that the nation is un- 
dergoing a “mild readjust- 
ment” that will probably last 
through the first half of 1961. 
The downturn, according to 
Schmidt, will produce reduced 
production and income, with 
the gross national product— 
the sum total of all goods 
and services—declining 1 to 
2 percent. 
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